





Old Virginia Hams 


There isa pleasure in store if you 
haven’t tried them; and if you have 
you’ll renew your ‘order of course. 
per Ib. 25c. 


H. T. PANCOAST, 


- GLENBURNIE, on : Se George, N, y. 
Attractive building sites for sale. Cottages and 
bungalows erected. Restrictions to insure per- 
manency and refinement, Every advantage and 
charm of this world famous region is to be found 
at Glenburnie, For further information, address, 


WM. E. WALTON & SON, 


Purcellville, Me 


Glenburnie, on Lake George, N. Y. 
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SILVER PLATED 


Spoons, Knives and Forks 


With 20 Years Guarantee. 


We are finding an increased sale for a special 
line of Silver Piated Ware, made to our order and 
bearing our stamp, which has given uniform sat- 
istaction since 1870, when we first introéuced it. 

The guarantee is for 20 years, and the plating 
is heavier by test than any of the standard makes. 

The HALF-PRICE Sale of “1847 Rogers Ware” 
is still in progress. 











GEO. C. CHILD 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1810. 








“c : 99 and other 
Heritage, Strawberry Plants. 


Fruit and Shade Trecs, Evergreens and Cali- 
fornia Privet Hedging. Price List Free. 


SAMUEL C. DeCOU, Moorestown, N. J. 


MILLINERY 


Hats and Bonnets toorder Retrimminga specialty 
Private milliner 
M. GATCHEL, 126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokansos 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
lephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila 


TOUR 10 - 


SUMMER * 











A small private party, limited in number, 
will sail from New York, July 13th, 1909, for 
a two months’ tour of France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, Bohemia, Holland, England 
and Scotland. Ample time for sight-seeing 
and shopping. 

As very heavy travel is expected next 
summer, early registration is important. 
Write at once for booklet and terms. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON, 
112 N.19TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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WANTED. 


ANTED— POSITION AS COLLECTOR, 

messenger, janitor or other place of trust 

by middle aged man. Best references, moderate 
salary. Address, No. 41 this office. 


ANTED—TYPEWRITING AND COPYING 

at home. Address, Eliza H. Worrell, 1426 N. 
Bouvier Street, Philadelphia. 

ANTED—NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF 

those interested in the history of Friends. 


Address Friends’ Historical Society, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 
ANTED— BY PROFESSIONAL NURSE 


middle-aged (Friend), engagement with lady 
or gentlemi an. Any sickness. Terms moderate. 
A Bell, 737 N. 24th Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED— POSITION AS MANAGING 
housekeeper. Many years experience. 
Highest reference. Address No. 43 this office 


ANTED—BY AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN 

position as mother’s helper or care of in- 

valid where other help is kept. Address No. 47 
this office. 


ANTED—AN EXPERIENCED MAN 

teacher for principal of Martin Academy, 

Kennett Square, Pa. Address, Harry L. Chalfant, 
Kennett were Pa. 


UAKER POST CARDS—SIX SUBJECTS: 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting, On the 
Way to Meeting, At the Meeting House Door, Py 
the Fireside, Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated 
stock. The set of six mailed, postpaid, for l5c. 
The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


Continued on page tii 








SPRING OPENING 
E. Binder 


1734 Columbia Avenue 


invites you to the semi-annual display 
of selected styles in Hats, Bonnets and 
Millinery Novelties, on Tuesday, March 
the sixteenth, nineteen hundred and nine. 











LLIGENCER 


GRISCOM HALL 


Nora K. Bushong, manager of the Hall, will 
have charge of assigning rooms this Spring, and 
all requests for reservations should be addressed 
to her at Kirkwood, Pa 


Reservations of rooms (for coupon holders 
only) may be made on and after Fourth Month 
(April) 1. The rate of board for 1909 will be the 
eame as last year—$6.00 per week, 


The Hall wjll be formally open to guests for 
supper on Sixth Month (June) 18, 1909 


GRISCOM HALL ASSOCIATION. 


DAGUERREOTYPES 
and Old Photographs Copied. 


Have them made PERMANENT by 
being copied and printed on Platinum 
paper. Send them to 


WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIs 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO 
1628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Philadelphia 


Established 1866. 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited.) 





BINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM, 


fo subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
acribers. 

Bingle copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY Time. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “sTOP”’ PAPERS 

@XCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5cents perline, For longer inser 
Won reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application, 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
events. 
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Calendar 


| EDUCA 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 


communicate with him. 


Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 


Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


Society of Friends. 
NELSON 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


./ 920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
OFricEs : { Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 








ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 


| 420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


Cc. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton. Pa 
J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 








Buying Your 
Watch 


makes sure of 


here 


a satisfactory time- 


keeper. You select 
the style—we guaran- 
tee the timekeeping 


RIGGS & BROTHER. 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 





TIONAL 


Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phils. 
l’urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepa 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B'ldg. 
Telephone 


THE PENNHURST | 


Atlantic City. N. J. 


Always open; every hotel appointment and 
comfort ; rooms en suite with bath ; free garage. 
WM. R. HOOD. 





Stenooraphe 


‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com. 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


HOTEL WARWICK _ 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City, 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL | 


Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 












Established 1844. _ 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL. 
We knew thee tenderest of men, 
We knew thee brave and true, 
We felt the sterling strength of soul 
Thy calm eyes shining through; 
At times thy deeper self we saw, 
Unto itself a governing law. 


No rightful cause or piteous need 
Appealed to thee in vain; 

Thy sympathy knew no confines, 
Thy knightliness no stain. 

A spirit generous and benign 

Made noble every act of thine. 


If steep and thorny were the way 
Not thine to stop and ask, 

3orne onward by a prayer-sought Power 
Through every sorest task. 

An old-time Quaker did we see 

Walking our modern ways in thee. 


And now, beyond the stars, thy help 
Is given as of yore; 

Thy great soul finds its noble work 
On that untroubled shore. 

We see thee climb the heavenly hill 

Patient and self-forgetful still. 


O may we meet thee yet again 
In far-off golden years, 
When Time hath touched all hearts to rest 
And washed away all tears, 
Take once again thy friendly hand 
And walk with thee the heavenly land! 
J.B. HH. 





WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL. 

For many months the friends of William W. | 
Birdsall have had grave fears on account of the | 
state of his health. On the 17th he passed away. 
The public funeral was held in the meeting- 
house at Race Street, Philadelphia, there being a 
large attendance. There were present representa- 
tives of the educational system of the city, par- 
ticularly the students and teachers of the High 
Schools, of one of which he was Principal at the 
time of his death; members of the Faculty and 
Board of Managers of Swarthmore College; be- 
sides members of the Society of Friends, with 
some of whom he had met from week to week dur- 
ing health and his residence in the city in this 
meeting-house on First-day mornings, and others 
with whom he had been associated in the most 
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| nent and most valuable assets 
| The students, the members of the Faculty, the 


{ Volume ‘LXVI. 
(Number 13. 


Soon after the assembly had settled in quiet, 
Samuel S. Ash appeared in prayer. Joel Borton 
spoke of him as a Friend, educator and citizen, 
who had left us just at a time when such men as 
he are so sorely needed. He recalled his enthusi- 
asm and aggressive, eager activity in connection 
with the First-day School movement in the Soci- 
ety of Friends, in the launching of the Young 
Friends’ Association movement, and in the 
later activities of the Associations, and in the 
later years the same active, aggressive, faithful 
service in the General Conference of Friends. 

Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford, quoted Daniel 


« 


12: 3, “They that be wise teachers shall shine as 


| the brightness of the firmament; and they that 


turn many to righteousness as the stars forever 
and ever.’’ The life of our friend had been one 
that had been builded into other lives and made 
itself a part of the social fabric. 

Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore College, spoke 
of the fitness that the chief note at this time should 
be not the one of personal loss, but of gratitude 
that we had had this man’s service, and had been 
favored to have had personal contact with him. 
His life and influence had been distinctively cre- 
ative. This influence had been deeply impressed 
on public education, on the Society of Friends, on 
Swarthmore College, and on many phases of the 
higher life of the City. Swarthmore College had 
felt the touch of influence. The 


this creative 


President of Swarthmore was at this time away 


in the far West, and so not able to be present. 
Were he present he would say as he had been 


| heard to say, that the College had been deeply 


influenced by President Birdsall and that the re- 
sults of this influence were among the perma- 


of Swarthmore. 


| friends of the College were conscious of his touch 
| and of a powerful impulse that he had given to 
the life of the College. 


A testimony by the Principals of the High 


| Schools of the City was read by one of their num- 


ber. 


Professor Hoadley, of Swarthmore 


College, 


| spoke of a picture that remained in his mind of 


important interests of the Society. 


William Birdsall walking up the steps of the Col- 
lege leading a little child by the hand. This he 
felt was typical. Those who had come in contact 
with him in educational work had felt that their 
lives had been peculiarly enriched. 
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Henry W. Wilbur spoke of him, not as an edu- 
cator in the technical sense, but as a member of | 
the Society of Friends; of his concern and his | 
splendidly equipped manhood that was put so 
faithfully and effectively at the service of the 
things for which the Society stands. At certain 
points in our deliberations in our various meet- 
ings when the way did not seem plain, he knew of 
no one who could so clarify the atmosphere and so 
restore the vision as he. 

Elizabeth Powell Bond, Dean of Swarthmore 
College during the time when he was President, 
referred to the words of the girls of the High 
School of which he was Principal, that as he had 
moved among them he had always stood for “the 
highest ideals in scholarship and in character.” 
Well might we rejoice with him that his life had 
come to this rich fruition. 

The honorary pall bearers were J. Eugene 
Baker, Charles F. Jenkins, Nathaniel Janney, 
Joseph E. Haines, Alfred Moore, John C. Winston, 
and Rufus M. Jones. 


The following which is from the Philadelphia | 


Public Ledger, is an account of his life as he stood 
in the public estimation: 

“William W. Birdsall, Principal of the Girls’ 
High School, well-known in educational circles 
for many years, died yesterday morning at his 


home, 1723 Mt. Vernon street, of heart disease | 
following a long illness brought on by overwork. | 


Several months ago he was compelled to give up 
his work at the High School, but his condition 
for the last week or two was thought to be much 
better. His death came as a surprise to his teach- 
ing staff and others interested in school work. 


“Grief was manifested by the girls and teachers | 


at the High School when they were notified of 
Professor Birdsall’s This morning the 
pupils will meet and adopt resolutions of respect. 
Immediately upon receiving notice of their Prin- 
cipal’s death the flag at the school was lowered to 
half-mast. 

“Professor Birdsall was born in 1854 in Rich- 
mond, Ind., sometimes called the ‘Philadelphia of 
the West,’ and of Quaker stock on both sides. He 


death. 


was educated in the schools of Richmond and later | 


entered Earlham College, 


graduated in 1873. 


from which he was 
His first years after gradua- 
tion were spent in business, newspaper work and 
rural teaching. Later he was for five years in- 
structor in mathematics in Richmond High 
School. He married Miss Viola McDill, of Zanes- 
ville, O., who survives him, together with three 


sons, Alvin C., Wilfred Thomas, a graduate of | 
Amherst College and now a student of the Uni- | 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Lawrence E., now a 
student in Amherst. 
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“Professor Birdsall first became known to edu- 
cators in this part of the country when, in 1882, 
he was elected Principal of the High School for 
Boys at Wilmington, Del. His administration as 
head of this institution was very successful. In 
1885 he came to Philadelphia to accept an appoint- 
ment in the Department of Mathematics in the 
Friends’ Central School at Fifteenth and Race 
Streets. 

“This year began Professor Birdsall’s long and 
active career in the Friends’ school system in 
Philadelphia and vicinity. As a member of the 
Religious Society of Friends he devoted himself 
with conscientious ardor to improving conditions 
and making the work more effective wherever his 
hands touched it and his mind influenced it. In 
addition to his duties as a teacher of mathematics, 
Professor Birdsall occupied an important and re- 
sponsible position in the Faculty as director of 
the discipline of the boys’ department of the 
Friends’ Central School. In 1893, when George 
L. Maris was called to the newly established 
George School at Newtown, Professor Birdsall 
was chosen his successor and began his adminis- 
tration as Principal of the boys’ department of the 
Friends’ Central School. Throughout his admin- 
istration, which lasted five years, Professor Bird- 
sall enjoyed the respect and confidence of his 
Faculty and the student body. Through his effort 
the school building, which had become somewhat 
antiquated in the lapse of years, was refitted in a 
way to make it one of the best modern school 
buildings of its kind in the city. Professor Bird- 
sall’s passion for thorough and scholarly work 
reflected itself in the atmosphere of the institu- 
tion. Along with the traditions of scientific schol- 
arship which had always characterized Friends’ 
Central School, he caused to grow up a strong en- 
thusiasm for the classics. 

“In 1898 he was chosen President of Swarth- 
more College, on the resignation of President 
Charles De Garmo. He filled the place four years 
and was then called to Philadelphia as Principal 
of the High School for Girls. His success in this 
position was marked. He secured the co-operation 
of parents with the school, and under his influ- 
ence the frequent gatherings of parents at the 
High School became important elements in the 
effectiveness of the institution. 

“In 1906 Professor Birdsall, who had taken an 
active interest in the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland, was elected president of that body and 
presided over the meetings held in the High School 
and the Drexel Institute in November of that 
year. 

“In the religious and philanthropic work of the 
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Society of Friends Professor Birdsall was an able 


leader. He was one of the first to suggest the 
formation of Young Friends’ Associations, giving 
generously of his time and effort to the parent 
association in Philadelphia, after which scores of 
similar societies have been patterned. 

“Professor Birdsall was also a member of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science and the 
Head Masters’ Association of the United States, 
a body limited in membership and including the 
heads of the most famous American schools. 

“The Board of Education and the different or- 
ganizations of which Professor Birdsall was a 


member will adopt suitable resolutions of sym- | 


pathy at their next meetings, and it is probable 
that representatives from each will 
funeral exercises when final 
made.” 


arrangements are 


LINCOLN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT. X. 
ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 


That Lincoln always considered himself one of 


the people, and even the “plain people,” as he 
called them, is abundantly attested by his every 
act and utterance, personal or official. His life as 
President was in every way so simple, and his 
whole round of conduct so entirely democratic, 
that there can be no doubt about the genuineness 
of his sympathy for all who struggled and suf- 
fered. 

While Lincoln was east in the winter of 1860, 
the shoemakers of Lynn were on strike, and the 
matter was referred to by him in speeches both 
at Hartford and New Haven. 
having said, “I am glad to see that a system of 


labor prevails in New England under which labor- 


ers can strike when they want to....I like the 
system which lets a man quit when he wants to, 
and I wish it might prevail everywhere.” At that 
time the strike in this country, especially as an 
organized affair, was a comparatively new thing. 
Even the right to quit work, was only part of the 
contention now involved in every labor disturb- 
ance. 
take the labor union long to see that striking must 
be a miserable failure, damaging the individual 
worker and not immensely helpful to his fellows, 
if the strikers cannot prevent other men taking 
their places at the old wages, and under the old 
conditions. Hence the enforced strike, and the 
first and secondary boycott. Lincoln knew prac- 





attend the | 


He is reported as | 








With the labor market glutted, it does not | 
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tically nothing about a labor movement as inclu- 
sive and militant as that. Whether he would 
affirm that the right to strike also included the 
right to make that strike universal, no man can 
now say. 

That the great President considered that what 
we loosely call capital, was secondary to what we 
ordinarily call labor, is abundantly attested in 
many of his utterances. In his first annual mes- 
sage he declared: “Labor is prior to, and inde- 
pendent of capital. Capital is only the fruit of 
labor, and could never have existed if labor had 
not first existed. Labor is the superior of capi- 
tal, and deserves much higher consideration.” In 
spite of all this, the conclusion is reasonably cer- 
tain that Lincoln’s dream for labor, and his hope 
for the great mass of the “‘common people,” was 
that opportunity should be so provided for them, 
that they in turn might become capitalists. 

In certain present-day attempts to exploit Lin- 
coln’s labor views and sympathies, the effort is 
made to convey the impression that the anti-slav- 
ery movement as a cause, and Lincoln as a candi- 
date, and afterwards as President, had the dis- 
tinct support and sympathy of working men, as 
a class. This view hardly corresponds with the 
facts of history. It is only true in a limited de- 
gree that working men were opposed to slavery. 
Many of them were indifferent, and others openly 
hostile to the abolition movement. It should be 
understood of course, that the rank and file of 
American toilers were not as well posted regard- 
ing industrial and economic matters before the 
war, as they are now, and were therefore less able 
to measure the effect of slavery upon the interests 
and progress of free labor. 


THE TEMPER OF HIS TIME. 

It must be remembered that Lincoln lived mid- 
way between the individualistic and the collective 
industrial system. A relatively larger number 
of men were self-employed than is the case to-day. 
That is, more men owned the implements of pro- 
duction, no matter how meager they may have 
On account of the time in which he lived, 
Lincoln was not able to see the limitations of in- 
dividual production, or the abuses which easily 
grow out of the collective system. His keen vision, 
however, enabled him to see that a system which 
enslaved black men, was detrimental to all men 
who toiled, and really commanded the high road 
towards a condition where labor and servitude 
would become synonymous terms. 

Lincoln believed, as do the industrial reformers 
of our time, that the wage-worker does not se- 
cure a just share of the products of labor. As 
early as 1847, the year after he was elected to 


been. 
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Congress, he said: “Inasmuch as most good things 
are produced by labor, it follows that all such 
things belong of right to those whose labor pro- 
duced them. But it has so happened, in all ages 
of the world, that some have labored, and others 
have, without labor, enjoyed a large portion of 
the fruits. This is wrong, and should not con- 
tinue. To secure to each laborer the whole prod- 
uct of his labor, or as nearly as possible, is a 
worthy object of any good government.” 

Lincoln made no attempt to tell how much the 
just individual share of the laborer is, of the joint 
product of industry. Few to-day are able to de- 
termine that share. He, like many of the critics 
of our industria] system to-day, was better able 
to describe the condition, and diagnose the disease, 
than to prescribe the remedy. 

Karl Marx did not issue his ‘Kapital’ until 
after Lincoln’s death, so that the latter had no 
chance to estimate or adopt the Marxian theory 
of capital, or his ideas regarding the relation of 
labor to productive industry. Marx was not sim- 
ply content in pressing labor’s first claim to con- 
sideration as did Lincoln. He developed a phil- 
osophy, which, from his standpoint explained why 
labor did not get its share of the earnings. It 
was held by the German economist, that the tend- 
ency of things for centuries had been to give toa 
certain class a monopoly of the implements of 
production, and these favored persons are called 
capitalists. As the machinery of labor continues 
to be controlled by the capitalists, another but 
more numerous class has been developed. This 
larger class, not possessing the instruments of 
production, sell their labor to the other class, in 
the main for the cost of subsistence. Labor, how- 
ever, when utilized by the capitalist produces a 
return in excess of its wages, and this becomes 
what Marx calls “the surplus value.”’ To control 
the accumulation of this surplus value is to pro- 
vide for the continued growth of capitalism. The 
Socialist scheme for dividing the surplus value 
among the laborers, is for the government to own 
the implements of production. 

It will be noted that Marx went Lincoln’s road, 
up to a certain point, and then passed on to what 
he considered the logical conclusion. Whether 
Lincoln would have kept the German company if 
the chance had presented itself, no one knows. 

It is safe to say that Lincoln had no use for 
systems of any sort, economic, political or re- 
ligious, which did not consider men as men, en- 
titled to a chance to develop the best that was in 
them, on every side. 

(Conclusion. ) 
H. W. W. 
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GLIMPSES OF INDIA. 

(Concluded from last week.) 

We are told that the Hindoos began to make 
history as long since as 2000 B. C. They must 
have been rather sleepy for their productions of 


| any sort were little known until they were over- 


run by the Moslems. Since Tamerlane took Delhi, 
A. D. 1398, the physical and intellectual prowess 


| of the Moslems has continued superior to that 


of the Hindoos. In Bombay, though greatly out- 
numbered by the Hindoo, the Mohammedan leads 
in business affairs. As a merchant and 


the Mohammedan in Bombay has but one com- 
petitor, and he is the Parsee. 

The Parsee has the business capacity of the 
Jew and is equally exclusive in his tastes. The 
monuments to charity from wealthy and liberal 
-arsees perhaps outrival those of the Mohamme- 
dans. Each has a way of specializing, almost domi- 
nating, in certain lines of lucrative trade, leaving 
the Hindoo little more than the pickings. 

The Parsees are called fire worshipers. The 
sacred flame burns in the inner sanctuary of their 
temple. Each worshiper takes a taper of sandal 
wood and when it has been made alight from the 
sacred fire, he covers his mouth and nostrils lest 
his breath pollute the flame. In his prayers he 
addresses the fire, but the more intelligent claim 
to see through or beyond the flame to the Great 
Jehovah. The fire is kept before them so that 
through it their prayers may pass for purification 
before they reach the Deity. 

To avoid pollution of earth, air, water or fire, 


| they neither bury nor burn their dead, but expose 





the bodies to be devoured by vultures, in the 
Towers of Silence. During our voyage to Bom- 


| bay we enjoyed some acquaintance with a Parsee 
| gentleman, a physician, who, with his wife was 


returning from England, bringing home their 


| daughter who had been there six years at school. 


The Parsees are adapting themselves more rapidly 
than their competitors to the ideas and methods 
of the western nations. Hitherto they have for- 
bidden the inter-marriage of their children with 
Europeans, but the influences and movements of 
the present foretell an early toleration in this 
respect. 

The Mohammedans also are yielding at some 
points. Their wives of good society can not show 
their faces in the street. They are veiled up to 
their eyes. From door to carriage and from car- 
riage to door they are kept behind curtains. 


| Screens at their windows keep outsiders from 


seeing the faces within. The very few women 
who go to the Mosque are concealed in an upper 
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gallery. All of this, and especially the veil, is a 
great burden to them. But they have little power 
of resistance. They are usually illiterate. Ser- 
vants do the housework under the bidding of the 
husband and master. These women know nothing 
of the family life or circle. The word “home” 
is not found in their language. The women re- 
main indoors. Each man has as many wives as he 
can support; sometimes more. The women have 
small hope of heaven. The heaven to which the 
men aspire does not include the wives they have 
here. 

This degraded position of the sex is a tremen- 
dous burden to the Mohammedan from which there 
is not likely to be found an early escape. Neverthe- 
less there is some progress. A few Turkish ladies 
of importance in Constantinople, inspired by the 
spirit of their new constitution, are already at- 
tending select social affairs unveiled, asserting 
their independence. It is a good beginning. But 
orthodoxy is deepest rooted in ignorance. On the 
shores of Galilee, as we departed, below Tiberius, 
we saw a peasant and his wife. It was the mo- 
ment of sunrise. They were in their field. Again 
and again the husband prostrated himself toward 
Mecca whilst the wife sat idly by. There is no 
heaven for the Mohammedan woman. What need 
has she to pray? 

In Bombay we saw so many things that were 
new to us that much more space than can be 
spared in these columns would fail to describe 
them. MILTON JACKSON. 

Bombay, 1 Mo. 15. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
LYDIA H. HALL. 


The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are faithful human souls; 
The Gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls. 
—Whittier. 

Many years ago, in the course of a conversation 
with a friend, the writer said that in his opinion 
the highest that any soul could attain to was the 
knowledge of the Truth. My friend was wiser 
than I, and replied, in a positive but very kindly 
way, that he thought there was possibly one 
higher attainment, and that was fidelity to the 
Truth as revealed to the soul by our Father. 

It is now just about a year since there was re- 
moved from this scene of service to a higher and 
holier one, as we believe, the spirit of our well- 
loved friend Lydia H. Hall, and as her many vir- 
tues and strong and lovable qualities have been 














recalled again and again by memory, the one that 
has seemed to stand out more and more as the 
strongest and most helpful to others has been this 
rare and beautiful one of fidelity to the Truth. 

This attribute of faithfulness to Truth and Duty 
is our Father’s best interpreter, both to the loyal 
soul that exercises it and to all others who can 
appreciate it; and it has seemed that the special 
and most helpful message of this most loyal ser- 
vant of the Truth has been that such fidelity is 
the best means of development toward fuller ap- 
prehension of Truth, and greater power for ser- 
vice, as well as in itself the greatest that one soul 
can render to others. 

It is indeed worthy of note, and in times of 
stress may well be an anchor to the soul, to know 
that in these our days an earnest spirit, fully dedi- 
cated to the service of the highest Truth, has left 
with us the priceless legacy of such a record of 
faithful living, proving to us that this is a possi- 
ble attainment, and calling all of us to similar 
fidelity to Truth and Duty, as revealed to each 
one of us, by the Spirit of Truth in the soul. Re- 
calling her years of devoted living, and loving ser- 
vice, how true are the words written of old of 
those who have passed from works to rewards in 
the higher life and service beyond; “Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord; yea, saith the 
Spirit, for they rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them.” 

Swarthmore, Pa., 3rd mo. 22d, 1909. 


ENGLISH FRIENDS AND PEACE. 
{From The Advocate of Peace (Boston).] 

The Society of Friends in Great Britain have 
sent the following memorial to the Prime Minister 
against further naval increase: 

“We view with serious concern the suggestions 
which are now being made for a large increase in 
the naval estimates. Apart altogether from the 
well-know objections of our Society to the system 
of settling international disputes by force, we re- 


| gard any such increase at this juncture as calcu- 


lated to bring about similar increases on the part 
of other nations, with whom we are now mani- 
festly being drawn into more friendly relations. 
We desire to remind you of the words of the late 
Prime minister: ‘I hold that the growth of arma- 
ments is a great danger to the peace of the world. 
A policy of huge armaments keeps alive and stim- 
ulates and feeds the belief that force is the best, 
if not the only solution of international differ- 
ences. It is a policy that tends to inflame old 
sores and to create new sores.’ ” 
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DAYS AT SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. II. | 

Verlenden Hall, the girls’ dormitory, is a sub- | 
stantial brick structure, and being the newest of 
all the buildings is in many respects superior to 
the others. There are several well-appointed bath 
rooms, and a laundry with stationary tubs, the 
latter making it much easier for the girl students 
to do their washing. All the buildings are clean 
and orderly and the grounds are remarkably free 
from rubbish of all kinds. 

The workshops were particularly interesting 
to me, especially the blacksmith and wheelwright 
shops. The best vehicles in Aiken are brought 
here for repairs. The foreman is an excellent 
workman, and also a skillful horseshoer. The 
owner of a $4,000 polo pony said that this was 
the only place south of Mason and Dixon’s Line 
where he had ever had him shod satisfactorily. 
In the wheelwright shop is a machine for putting 
on rubber tires which is a comparatively recent 
investment. 

In the carpenter shop furniture of all kinds is 
neatly repaired. On one of our visits they were 
at work on a handsome old bedstead. Many ar- 
ticles are made here that are used in different 
parts of the buildings and grounds. In an ad- 
joining room girls are taught to put cane seats 
in chairs. In school, cobbling is taught to girls 
only, as the boys have several other industries. 
In many neighborhoods the girl graduates have 
opened cobbling shops in their homes and have 
thus added considerably to their incomes. One of 
the graduates teaches cobbling to both boys and 
girls at Bettis Academy. 

The printing done in the school shop is very 
creditable, and many citizens bring their work 
here instead of taking it to the white shop where 
the weekly paper is printed, because they find that 
it is better done. 

The farm is about three miles from the school 
and is yet only in embryo. Most of the land is 
not cleared, but about seventy acres are culti- 
vated; the crops are cotton, corn, sweet potatoes, 
sugar cane, sorghum, etc. Syrup is made from 
both the cane and the sorghum, and this is in 
much demand at the school. Several boys are 
working on the farm in order to earn money to go 
to school another year. 

The store where the contents of the barrels are 
sold is a very interesting place because the stock 
is so varied. Shoes and shirt waists are in great | 
demand, and so are stocking-tops and lots of | 
other things. The buyers, both white and black, | 
have discovered that second-hand garments 








bought here last longer than the new shoddy gar- 
ments sold in the Aiken shops. 


The wife of one | 


| 


of the teachers has charge of the store, and also 
teaches millinery, having learned the trade at 
Tuskegee. Some of the hats in the millinery shop, 
made from materials sent in the barrels, were 
really works of art and did not look in the least 
like second-hand goods. These were no doubt in 
preparation for the Easter season. 

In the sewing room, hemstitching was going on 
the day I was present. The work is graded and 
all kinds of plain sewing are taught, as well as 
drawn work and embroidery. Before they finish 
the course the girls learn to make dresses, if they 
desire, and to use the sewing machine. Those 
who are not skillful with the needle do not take 
the dressmaking course. It is perhaps a conserva- 
tive estimate to say that since the sewing classes 
were started four thousand girls who afterwards 


became mothers or household helpers, have 
learned to make and mend here. The making 


of children’s garments is a specialty, for in this 
way the remnants are used up that come in the 
barrels. 

One cannot stay at the school two weeks with- 
out feeling its atmosphere. Every Sixth-day 
afternoon Martha Schofield gives plain, practical 
talks to the pupils. Sometimes she talks to the 
boys and girls separately, about things that it is 
necessary for them to know if they would live 
pure, wholesome, moral lives. It is so drilled into 
the pupils that they must waste nothing, use every- 
thing to the best advantage, keep things clean and 
neat, and do everything thoroughly, that these 
things become second nature to those who remain 
at the sthocl two or three years. 


The home life at Oakwald (Martha Schofield’s 
cottage )is very delightful. In the winter there 
are always some Northerners boarding there, and 
guests drop in for a day or two or a meal or two, 
nearly every week (and sometimes several in one 
week). Each bedroom has its little wood stove 
for comfort, nights and mornings and cool days, 
and the open grate fire in the living room is very 
enjoyable when the family gathers around it in 
the evenings. 

Just before I left one of the guests had a birth- 
day, and there was a birthday cake, which we all 
shared, and a few other surprises that added to 
the general pleasure. In the evening a number of 
girls from the school gathered on the porch and 
gave an impromptu serenade. They sang their 
sweet negro melodies and the rest of us enjoyed it 
quite as much as the one for whose benefit it was 
given. I came away holding in my treasure chest 
memories of sunny, restful, happy days at Scho- 
field School. ELIZABETH LLOYD, 
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A PRODUCT OF FRIENDS’ MISSIONS. 


Setsuzo Sawada, a Friend student in the Im- 
perial University, Tokyo, recently secured an un- 
precedented success, having, at the age of twenty- 
four, done what no other undergraduate has ever 
done, passed the entrance examinations for the 
Japanese Consular service. In the spring he was 
encouraged to attempt the examinations, which 
are specially difficult, and which no undergraduate 
had even attempted hitherto. F. E. Coleman tells 
in the American Friend how this young man spent 
his summer in reading thirty-seven law books, 
some of them five or six times, and altogether cov- 
ering 30,000 pages. In the first examination 40 
men failed, 13 in the second, leaving 17 only in the 
final oral examination. Of these only 10 could win 
positions in the service, and Sawada San came out 
fifth or sixth. But for two subjects which are 
only taken in the senior university, and which 
therefore had had to be studied alone, he would 
have come out still higher. 

Sawada San came in contact with Friends while 
attending the Middle School at Mito, where he 
went to a Bible-class conducted by Gurney Bin- 
ford [an American Friend Missionary], that he 
might see how to combat Christianity. Instead of 
that, he learned to love Christ, and to accept Him 
as his Saviour. In Tokyo he has been a loyal 
member of the Friends’ meeting, and in the home 
of Gilbert Bowles, where he has spent his week- 
ends, he has improved his English and deepened 
his Christian experience. He is superintendent of 
the Bible school, on two meeting committees, and 
often speaks acceptably in the meeting, besides 
interpreting for foreign speakers. He is one of 
the directors of the Peace Society. After the ex- 
amination, expressing his satisfaction that he 
would now have a chance to read a book by Van 
Dyke, as he had had little time for religious books 
of late, in reply to the remark, “I am sure you 
have not neglected your own prayer and Bible 
study,” he said: “Of course not; I always keep the 
Morning Watch.” —The Friend (Lond.). 


No lesson is so effective as the lesson of a man’s 
life. We read how S. Francis d’ Assisi says one 
day to a young brother in the monastery, “My 
son, let us go down into the town and preach.” 
And they go together into the town and pass 
along through the streets, turning one corner after 
another, until they finally are returning to the 
monastery, when the young brother says, ‘Father, 
when shall we begin to preach?” and Francis 
answers, “Son, we have been preaching all the 
time.”—F’. B. Howden, 








FIRST-DAY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT. 

On the material side, one of the first essentials 
that suggests itself for satisfactory class work is a 
place where the pupils, undisturbed by other 
classes or by the movement of people coming or 
going from meeting, can give their undivided at- 
tention to the work before them. A few of our 
meeting-houses are adjacent to school buildings, 
which are utilized for First-day School classes, a 
small number have committee rooms which can 
be used for classes; a still smaller number have 
been remodelled so as to provide special class 
rooms for the First-day School. In a few cases 
where a single room must serve for all the classes 
of the school, curtains or movable screens are in 
use, which shut out the sight if not the sound of 
other classes. While this device is not at all to be 
compared in value with separate class rooms, 
where the latter is impossible, screens of some 
kind are a very material aid in centering pupils’ 
attention during the school session. The best 
sort are built to extend to the floor and above the 
heads of persons standing, and may be hooked to 
the floor to make them stable and yet easily re- 
moved when the enclosed space is needed. Cur- 
tains are less expensive than screens and the wires 
on which they are swung are quite inoffensive in a 
meeting-house, when the curtains are pushed out 
of the way. They are generally less satisfactory 
than screens, but are a great improvement upon 
having no dividing lines. 

A teacher in a secular school would feel her 
position practically impossible if she had to teach 
in a room where three or four other 
classes were simultaneously reciting. The chil- 
dren always center their interest on whatever is 
most interesting in the room. A single teacher 
with a voice not well modulated or with emphatic 

nannerisms may attract attention from all the 
classes in the room. The children observe each 
others’ movements, and a single example of inat- 
tention or disorder may distract the interest of 
the entire school. Screens to separate classes, 
dispose of many ocular causes of distracted at- 
tention, and teachers unconsciously modulate their 
voices more wisely when they seem to be in sep- 
arate rooms with their own classes. Schools still 
holding their sessions with all grades, from the 
infants to the grandfathers, in the same unpar- 
titioned room, should early take up the matter of 
some better sort of separation for classes. It 
seems hardly worth while to make as much effort 
as is required to teach a First-day School class 
successfully, unless we add to it enough more 
effort to make the external conditions as favorable 
as possible, JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


classes 
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WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL. 

The years lived by William W. Birdsall fell far 
short of the number accorded by the psalmist, but 
few lives have been richer and fuller when meas- 
ured by things achieved and influences set in mo- 
tion. This is especially true concerning his work 
in the Society of Friends. 

From the time when he made Philadelphia his 
home, he had been a leader of the modern move- 
ment to place our Society in the religious fore- 
ground. There were already many First-day 
Schools in existence when he became an active 
worker, but he was largely instrumental in or- 
ganizing the Philadelphia First-day School Asso- 
ciation for effective work, and soon became active 
in this direction in the First-day School General 
Conference. In the Young Friends’ Association 
work he was one of the pioneers, for he was an 
active member of the mother association in Phil- 
adelphia. As long as health permitted he was a 
central figure in the Friends’ General Conference. 
Not only was he the writer of some of the ablest 
papers ever read before that body, but in the dis- 
cussions he could always be depended upon to 
the inspiring word. When others uttered 
notes of discouragement he pictured the hopeful 
outlook and shared the broader glimpses of the 
future that had opened before him on the mount 
of vision. 

During the years that he was President of 
Swarthmore College he did much to enrich its cur- 
riculum and bring it into line with modern edu- 
cational ideals, and strove to so shape its work as to 
make it an exponent of the basic principles that 
underlie the Society of Friends. His moral in- 
tegrity and high intellectual attainments made 
him prominent among the educators of the coun- 
try. He was a member of the Headmasters’ Asso- 
ciation, to which only the principals of the best 
the Eastern and Middle 


Say 


secondary schools of 


States were eligible, and two years ago he had the 
high honor of being made President of the Col- 
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lege Association of the Middle States and Mary- 
land. 

In his death our Society and the community at 
large has lost a conscientious teacher, cultured 
scholar and prophetic Friend; but the influences 
he has set in motion will long manifest themselves 
in the thoughts and actions of his pupils and 
associates. ‘“‘ They that be teachers shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars forever 
and ever.” 








SECOND NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

[The following circular has been sent out by the Chicago 
committee who are organizing the second National Peace 
Congress. It will be noticed that the date has been 
changed to a week later than was first announced. We 
hope that all peace workers throughout the nation will, 
if possible, arrange to attend the Congress, which is cer- 
tain to be one of the greatest and most important ever 
held.—Advocate of Peace.] 

The second National Peace Congress will be 
held in Chicago, Monday to Wednesday, May 3 to 
May 5, 1909. Special Peace Services will be held 
in the churches the Sunday preceding. 

The first National Peace Congress was held in 
New York, in 1907, just on the eve of the as- 
sembling of the second Hague Conference, and 
contributed not a little to the success of that im- 
portant assembly, in which forty-four nations 
were represented. 

The coming Congress, in purpose and plan, will 
be similar to the New York Congress. Its great 
object will be the strengthening of public senti- 
ment for international arbitration and the con- 
sideration of the next steps to be taken towards 
the realization of universal peace. Speakers of 
world-wide reputation have been invited, includ- 
ing government officials in our own land, as well 
as prominent officials of Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Japan, China, South America and other 
countries. Special legal, educational, religious, in- 
dustrial and commercial sessions have been ar- 
ranged, and it is expected that, as in New York, 
the attendance will mount up into the thousands. 

A Universal Peace Congress was held in Chica- 


go in connection with the Columbian Exposition 


in 1893. While the peace gathering was some- 
what overshadowed by the great exhibition, never- 
theless, the addresses and papers presented were 
a distinct contribution to the literature of the 
peace movement. In six short years after the Chi- 
cago Peace Congress, its recommendations as to 
a Congress and High Court of Nations began to 
be worked out into actualities by the first Hague 


| Conference in 1899. It is believed that a National 
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Peace Congress in Chicago, the metropolis of the 
West, will contribute not a little to the progress of 
the world. 

he principle of arbitration has triumphed. 
Within a century more than 260 important con- 
troversies between nations have been settled by 
this pacific means. At the second Hague Confer- 
ence two years ago, thirty-five powers, represent- 
ing 1,285,272,000 inhabitants, voted for general 
obligatory arbitration; four powers representing 
55,562,000 inhabitants, refrained from voting; 
while only five powers, representing 167,436,000 
inhabitants, voted against it. Thus has the civ- 
ilized world, by the vote of the official representa- 
tives of nine-tenths of its population, declared 
itself in favor of obligatory arbitration as a sub- 
stitute for war. After the magnificent efforts for 
the substitution of an official International Court 
for international trial by battle, we may rejoice 
that arbitration has commended itself to the world 
as reasonable and practicable. More than eighty 
treaties of obligatory arbitration have been con- 
cluded between the nations in pairs within the last 
five years, our own country being a party to twen- 
ty-four of them. 

The question now comes, “What next?” Two 
years before the assembling of the third Hague 
Conference in 1915, a statement will be drawn up 
by the several governments concerning the ques- 
tions which will come up for discussion at the 
third session of what has come to be virtually ¢ 
periodic Congress of Nations. One of the objects 
of the Chicago Peace Congress will be to consider 
what subjects should be taken up by the third 
Hague Conference. A generous portion of the 
program is to be devoted to considering next steps. 
History is making so rapidly towards interna- 
tional co-operation that it is difficult to keep ahead 
of actual prose facts. 

A new era is opening. Business men, educators 
and labor leaders alike feel that we are not spend- 
ing our national revenues to the best advantage. 
It is altogether possible that coming historians 
may date a new chapter in the world’s annals from 
the present quarter century. Coming at this 
strategic moment, supported by the new economic 
and moral sentiment of to-day, the Chicago Peace 
Congress will undoubtedly go down into history as 
epoch-marking, if not, indeed, epoch-making. 

A most cordial invitation is hereby extended to 
societies and organizations of all kinds, including 
peace and arbitration societies, State and city 
governments, bar associations, chambers of com- 
merce, colleges, law-schools, learned societies, 


clubs, labor organizations, etc., to send official dele- 
gates to this second National Peace Congress. In- 
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dividuals who are in sympathy with the move- 
ment are urged to attend as members of the Con- 
gress. 

Kindly send names of all those who will attend, 
whether as representatives or as individuals, to 
the Secretary of the Congress at as early a date 
as possible. 

Detailed information concerning reception of 
delegates, hotels, program, etc., will be furnished 
on application. 

RoyaL L. MELENDY, Secretary. 

174 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








AN EVENING IN PALESTINE. 

Those who gathered in Girard Avenue Meeting 
House, Philadelphia, on Third month twelfth, 
spent an interesting and profitable evening in 
listening to A. Edward Kelsey, of the Friends’ 
Mission at Ramallah, tell of the women and chil- 
dren of Palestine. The speaker introduced his 
subject by saying that, in his opinion, “the blood- 
less revolution,” which has taken place recently 
in the Ottoman Empire, is not the sudden, marvel- 
lous occurrence many suppose it to be. It is really 
the inevitable result of the educational advantages 
which have been provided for the lower classes 
by the missionaries for the last eighty years. 

The slides were made from pictures taken by 
the speaker in the country around Ramallah, 
where he has been at the Friends’ (Orthodox) 
Mission for the last five years. The pictures 
showed the natives, among whom are very few 
pure Syrians and almost no Jews, in the dirty, 
unenlightened state in which the missionaries find 
them, and then, again, in the clean, thrifty condi- 
tion to which a little education raises them. 

The work began with women, because of their 
particularly low social condition, and with the 
children because of the necessity of influencing 
the rising generation. At present a school for 
men and youths is being established. 

Through fear of pauperizing instead of uplift- 
ing those whom they wished to help, the workers 
at Ramallah have never offered their advantages 
free. The tuition, small at first, has been raised 
gradually and is paid cheerfully when they realize 
what a good thing the education is for them. The 
mission is not self-supporting, however, but re- 
ceives several thousand dollars a year from the 
New England Yearly Meeting. 

The girls educated in the school are encouraged 
to become teachers, and many of them are success- 
ful missionaries to their own people. 


M. A. A. 
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COURTESY EXTENDED BY NEW YORK 
MONTHLY MEETING. 

At our monthly meeting at New York on the 
13th, one matter of business seems of sufficient in- 
terest to bring to the attention of Friends. 

Twentieth Street Yearly Meeting, which meets 
in New York this year, has an increasing diffi- 
culty and inconvenience in providing entertain- 
met for those attending, who have to pay their 
own board, there being few Quaker homes in the 
city. This matter was presented by one of our 
members, and the monthly meeting with much 
heartiness and without a dissenting voice, di- 
rected a well-worded invitation to Twentieth 
Street Monthly Meeting for their Yearly Meeting 
to make use of our cots, dining room, and the 
whole premises, as they find useful during their 
sessions. As they meet the day after our Yearly 
Meeting adjourns, the same staff of cooks, etc., 
can be retained. Their expense will be so slight 
that their Yearly Meeting can now offer free en- 
tertainment, as we do, thereby enabling many to 
attend who could not otherwise. 

Thus another link is forged in the chain of 
solidarity. JOHN Cox, JR. 


COMMENDING CLEAN JOURNALISM. 

It is with a great deal of satisfaction that I 
have learned of the action of “London Grove 
Friends’ Association” having endorsed the Avon- 
dale Herald for its calm and dispassionate report 
of a murder. I would that I could awaken every 
member of our religious organization to his and 
her duty, not only to our families, but to the 
community at large, to encourage the editors of 
such newspapers as are conducted in a clean and 
dispassionate manner; and that we, by protests 
to editors of sensational papers make them under- 
stand they are not “printing that which the pub- 
lic demands,”’ for that is the cloak under which 
they hide when our committee visits them in re- 
gard to that which is not uplifting to the morals 
of the young people. 

ANNA K. WAY. 
Clerk of Sub-Committee on Proper Publications, 
of the Yearly Meetings’ Philanthropic Com- 
mittee. 





It is true that training is of two kinds—of the 


head and of the heart—and a teacher whose 





heart is consecrated to the Master’s work may 
succeed without special course of training; but, 
he consecrated heart and the 
enlightened head, we very greatly enhance the 
usefulness of the teacher.—Sunday School Com- 
mission Bulletin. 
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ISAAC A. BARBER. 


Isaac Ambrose Barber died at his home in 
Easton, Md., on the first of this month. He had 
been an invalid for several years, but had seemed 
to be much better for a few weeks preceding his 
death. He attended meeting on First-day morn- 
ing, seeming very bright and cheerful. While en- 
tering his home on his return he was stricken 
with apoplexy; he never regained consciousness, 
and the end came at four o’clock the next morn- 
ing. 

Dr. Barber was 57 years old, having been born 
in Salem County, New Jersey, First month 26th, 
1852. He was the son of the late John W. Barber, 
who was a native of that county. The family for 
generations have been members of the Society of 
Friends and the Doctor was one of the leading 
members of Third Haven Meeting, which he at- 
tended whenever health permitted. In 1872 he 
graduated from the Hahnemann Medical College, 
of Philadelphia. He first opened an office at 
Woodstown, N. J., but a year later moved to 
Easton, Md., where for fifteen years he success- 
fully practiced his profession. In 1898 he mar- 
ried Nellie V., daughter of the late William Col- 
lison, a leading contractor and builder of Easton. 
In 1890 Dr. Barber gave up his practice and 
started in the flour and milling business, which he 
conducted until 1904, when he sold out to John C. 
Bartlett and Son, and devoted his attention to 
He is survived by his wife 
and two children,—a young daughter, Nellie, and 
a son, Stewart Earle Barber, who is Past-Assist- 
ant Paymaster in the United States Navy. 

Dr. Barber was a man of broad views and held 
many Offices of trust. For several years he was 
president of the Farmers’ and Mechants’ Na- 
tional Bank, of Easton, and at one time was presi- 
dent ofthe Talbot County Fair Association, in 
which he took much interest. He believed that 
Friends should be willing to perform all the duties 
of citizenship to which they were called. For a 
number of years he was chairman of the Republi- 
can State Central Committee for Talbot County. 
In 1891 he was a candidate for delegate to the 
Legislature from Talbot County, but was defeated. 
In 1893 he was a candidate for State Senator and 
was again defeated. In 1895 he was elected to 
the State Legislature. In 1896 he was the Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress from the First Con- 
gressional District of Maryland, and bore the dis- 
tinction of having been the first Republican ever 
elected to Congress from that district. 

A local paper says of him, “Dr. Barber was best 
known here among his home people, and his rec- 
ord of citizenship, of integrity, of ambitious and 
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well-directed efforts, of uprightness of character, 
of devotion to family, friends, neighbors and his 
religious convictions, will bear the closest scru- 
tiny.” He will be especially missed in the meet- 
ing and Friends’ Association and by those who 
enjoyed him socially. His genial and kindly dis- 
position endeared him to all, and these, added to 
his intellectual ability, made him a valued friend 
and companion. 


IN LINE WITH OUR TESTIMONIES. 


Attempts to abolish the death penalty ebb and 
flow, but they do not subside. The Massachusetts 
legislature is considering a bill which permits the 
trial jury in murder cases to attach this provision 
to its verdict: “Without capital punishment.” 
Considerable discussion has taken place regarding 
this measure, among it being a statement in a 
legal periodical published at Northport, Long 
Island, called Law Notes. It reminds its readers 
that “the modern juror is a very different in- 
dividual from the juror who a hundred years 
ago was called on to assist in the administra- 
tion of the law.” The humanitarianism of 
the age, manifest in the shrinking from 
all forms of suffering, in its estimation has 
helped to render jurors less inclined to inflict the 
death penalty. Rather than apply an inhuman 
punishment, what is technically a miscarriage of 
justice prevails in not a few capital cases. Be- 
sides, there is a growing feeling that capital pun- 
ishment does not deter crime, and life imprison- 
ment would not increase murder. The abolition 
of harsh penalties for other crimes was not fol- 
lowed by their increase. The economies, the 
humanities, and the protection of society, do not 
warrant the continued application of the death 
penalty. 





The national treasury is confronted with that 
troublesome thing called a deficit, the cause of 
which does not rest very far from the phenomenal 
military and naval expenditures of the past few 
years. From 1891 to 1898 our annual outlay for 
the army was about $24,000,000, and during that 


period the expenses of the navy did not exceed | 


$30,000,000 per annum. In 1906 we spent $70,- 
000,000 on our army and $78,000,000 on our navy. 
The current year the army will cost us $101,000,- 
000, and the navy $136,000,000. Counting the 
$160,000,000 spent on pensions, and the incidental 
military charges carried in general appropriation 
bills, the cost for past wars, and for providing 
for war in a time of profound peace, will this 
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year amount to $525,700,000. The easy-going op- 
timists will probably tell us that the competitive 
war craze among the nations is likely to work 
itself out by overtaxing the national resources. 
A little concerned peace influence exercised at the 
right point, might halt the craze before financial 
exhaustion is reached. 





The Fair Local Option bill met its death in the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives the even- 
ing of the 10th by a vote of 137 to 66. Those 
who are basing their jubilation on the supposi- 
tion that this defeat is in itself a finality, are in- 
dulging in that hope which is always father to the 
thought. It is a postponement and not a finish 
which now confronts the local option contest. As 
a matter of fact, neither the primaries, nor the 
election in Eleventh month, amounted to a real 
vigorous conflict between the friends of local 
option, and the advocates of the present system of 
regulation for the liquor traffic. Pennsylvania 
has not yet begun to be stirred up on this question, 
as the states have been which have adopted a local 
option policy. Individual indifference touching 
the matter has far characterized the vast 
majority of voters who have no special love for 
the liquor traffic, and who owe no allegiance to the 
license system. These men have not yet been 
sufficiently aroused to unite to make their parties 
do right, or punish them when they do wrong 
touching this issue. Given an awakening, such as 
is possible even in Pennsylvania, and the tables in 
the legislature can be completely turned on the 
local option question. Getting ready for 1910 is 
the present work before the temperance people. 


so 





An old man nearly eighty years of age com- 
mitted suicide in Washington the other day. Half 
a century ago this man, then less than thirty, 
awoke one morning to find himself a national 
figure, and a book he had written, a political issue. 
We refer to Hinton Rowan Helper. In 1857 
Helper wrote a book entitled “The Impending 
Crisis of the South; and How to Meet It.” He 
was a native of North Carolina, yet no publisher 
for this literary venture could be found south of 
the Mason and Dixon line. It was a new voice 
added to the Anti-Slavery chorus which was 


increasing in volume in the North. The 
average abolitionist was moved by sympathy 
for the black man, but Helper’ indulged 


in no such sentiments. He held and proved 
his position by statistics, that slavery rested 
as a blight upon the progress of his native 
Southland. Her industrial and commercial back- 
wardness, her lack of literary development, he 
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claimed was due to the curse of the peculiar insti- 
tution. In the speakership contest in the Thirty- 
sixth Congress in 1859, it was charged that cer- 
tain candidates for Speaker, had signed a recom- 
mendation of Helper’s book, and for that reason 
were not eligible for the office. While the accused 
parties declared that if they had signed such a 
recommendation, it was in ignorance of the con- 
tents of the book, not one of the accused was 
chosen Speaker. In his later life, Helper became 
something of an economic dreamer, while touch- 
ing the rights of the negro, he fell in with that 
element of the South which in 1859 would have 
nearly lynched him had he been seen at large in 
Dixie. 


THE SPIRIT OF A FREE BELIEVER. 


Allen Jay is continuing his Autobiographical 
Recollections in the American Friend. A week or 
two ago there was a long account of the greatest 
interest, describing his associations with John 
Bright. In the latest issue to hand he speaks of 
Isaac Brown, and notes particularly his humility. 
Though such a profound scholar in matters of 
Biblical research, Allen Jay remarks that there 
was nothing dogmatic or dictatorial in his pub- 
lic ministry. He relates the following incident: 
“T was sitting one day in his library, reading, 
when he came in and sat down. At once I felt it 
would be a good time for me to find out the mean- 
ing of a certain portion of Scripture that I had 
heard explained different ways, so, turning to the 
passage, I said: ‘Isaac Brown, what is the mean- 
ing of this passage of Scripture?” With a smile 
he said: ‘If thou hadst asked me that question 
forty years ago, I would have given thee an answer 
in a minute, but after forty years’ investigation 
I do not know what it means.’ ” 

On which Allen Jay comments: “How different 
from many I have met, who cannot read it in 
more than one language, yet I have heard them 
explain it without any hesitation, claiming revela- 
tion, while others claiming the same high author- 
ity would give a different meaning to it, each 
claiming that he was right. It is altogether prob- 
able that Isaac Brown knew as much about the 
meaning of the Spirit as any of them. My ob- 
servation is that it is not very safe to follow those 
who can explain everything and tell you just what 
you must believe and what you must not believe. 
It may be safer sometimes to listen to a man who 
is able to say: ‘I do not know.’ ”—The Friend 


(London). 











FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association 
has on file a number of papers which have been 
read at its meetings from time to time, that it 
will be glad to lend to other Young Friends’ As- 
sociations on request. A brief list of papers and 
authors follows: 

“Are Friends too Self-centered?” by Emma Fell 
Paxson. 

“Culture of the Inner Light,” by Emma Waln. 

“Individual Responsibility of Members of the 
Young Friends’ Association to the Religious So- 
ciety to which they Belong,” by Isabel Chambers 
and Hannah Clothier Hull. 

“Proselyting,” by M. P. Howard. 

‘*Prayer,’’ by Hannah Clothier Hull. 

“Selfish Self-culture,” by Bertha H. Broomell. 

“Unity in our Meetings,” by Jesse H. Holmes. 

A complete list may be seen by applying to 
Edna V. Thomas, Secretary, 140 N. 15th Street. 


ABINGTON, PA.—Friends’ Association met on 
Seventh-day evening, Third month 13th, at the 
meeting-house. The program was opened by a 
Scripture reading by John R. Roberts, followed 
by a paper on a “Trip through Ireland, Scotland, 
England and France,” by Florence Stapler. Flor- 
ence Taylor recited a poem entitled “Absolution.” 
Frank Mather reported Current Events. An ad- 
dress by George H. Nutt, “Without a Vision the 
People Perish,” was much enjoyed by all. 

HANNAH L. HALLOWELL, Sec. 








BYBERRY, PHILA., PA.—‘“‘Our Presidents, Past 
and Present,” was the subject at the meeting on 
the 7th. Caroline J. Atkinson discussed ‘‘Tem- 
perance in the White House.” “The Religion of 


' the Presidents” was reviewed by Miriam Tom- 


linson. “The Prominent Characteristics of the 
Presidents,” was read by Wm. P. Bonner, being 
a witty take-off on more or less prominent traits 
as seen by the people. Hanna W. Comly answered 
the question: “Which President exerted the great- 
est moral influence on the People?” In response 
to the question, ‘““Which one has done the most for 
the wealth of the country?” Ellwood Shoemaker 
felt Washington had. “‘Would Washington make 
as capable a President if living to-day?” was an- 
swered by Edwin K. Bonner in the affirmative. 
Edward Comly read an article on “Lincoln,” and 
Edwin K. Bonner on “Various Inaugurations.” 
Sarah Warner Knight and Arabella Carter spoke 
of the value of association and visiting old land- 
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marks and historic places to bring the past more 
vividly before us. The next meeting on Fourth 
month 4th will be given to the discussion of 
“Forestry and its Connection with our Water 
Supply.” Prof. Moyer, of the Northeast Manual 
Training School will address the meeting. 

A. C. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—A meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held Third month 11th, 
at the home of Elizabeth A. Scott. The presi- 
dent, Chester A. Middleton, read the 8th chapter 
of Proverbs. Two new members were added. 
We feel quite encouraged as our meetings increase 
both in interest and attendance. A sketch of the 
life of our President, William Taft, was read by 
Howard M. Rogers. Cyrus S. Moore favored us 
with a few remarks. Laura L. Bowne read the 
Biography of Edwin Fitzgerald. A magazine 
article on Taft was read by Edith S. Gibbs. Sara 
Lippincott’s reading was entitled, “Smith’s Bar- 
gain Day.” Abbie Taylor’s, “An Inverted Honey- 
moon.” The paper “Should a man’s religious 
views be taken into consideration when voting for 
him as President of the United States, and give 
reasons?”’ was answered in the negative by Dr. 
Edwin C. Bullock. Our next meeting will be at the 
home of Thomas S. Gibbs, Fourth month 8th. 

MABELLE E. HARVEY, Sec. 


MOORESTOWN, N. J.—The regular meeting was 
held Third month 12th, in the assembly room of 
the Friends’ High School, with Alfred I. Under- 
wood in the chair. The High School girls sang, 
“Lead Kindly Light.” Florence Dudley gave a 
beautiful song. Dr. Jesse Holmes gave a very 
interesting address on “Peace.”’ He dwelt on the 
economic as well as the moral aspect, of the sub- 
ject, giving us figures showing the enormous in- 
crease in the expense of our armies and navies 
over the last decade, and proving that if the pres- 
ent condition of affairs continues, it cannot fail 
to end in national bankruptcy. He thinks that 
great preparation for war does not conduce to 
peace, as many statesmen aver. He says the So- 
ciety of Friends still has a great work to do in 
this field, and advises us to keep in touch with our 
Representatives at Washington, letting them know 
our strong sentiments on this and kindred sub- 
jects. He further said that instead of preparing 
for imaginary dangers, why not better fight the 
known ones of disease and poverty. Elizabeth 
Lippincott then favored us with a piano solo, fol- 
lowing which, Florence Dudley rendered two 
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beautiful vocal selections. Adjourned to Fourth 


month 9th. 
MARY E. HILLIARD, Sec. 





NEWTOWN, PA.—The regular meeting on the 
evening of the 10th, at the meeting-house, was 
opened by the president, Herbert Slack. “As 
now constituted, how can a Friends’ meeting do 
the work done by the pastor of a church toward 
increasing its membership?” was answered by 
Robert Kenderdine. The discussion following was 
participated in by Abbie K. Rice, Milton D. Ritter, 
Thaddeus S. Kenderdine and others. A brief ac- 
count of the origin and principles of the Em- 
manuel movement was given by Abbie K. Rice. 
Mary E. Eyre read an article, “The Religion of 
Labor.” Adjourned to Fourth month 14th. 


NOTTINGHAM, MpD.—Nottingham Young Friends’ 
Association was held in Rising Sun Md., 
Third month 7th. The subject was “The Nation’s 
Wards”; opened by an address by Edwin R. Buf- 
fington, giving reasons why the Indians are the 
nation’s wards from a social standpoint, answer- 
ing Cain’s question in the affirmative, emphasized 
by the second commandment of Jesus. This was 
followed by an interesting paper by Beile Haines 
on “Religious Ceremonies Among the Puebla and 
Pottawatomie Indians.’ General discussion was 
taken part in by Brinton Nicholas, Howard 
Brown, Robt. K.-Wood, Belle Haines and Edward 
R. Buffington. 


PHILADELPHIA.—A regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association was held in the Au- 
ditorium at 15th and Cherry streets, Third month 
Sth, 1909. 

Prof. Paul M. Pearson, of Swarthmore College, 
read selections from some American humorists to 
a large and appreciative audience. 

Adjourned to meet Fourth month 12th, 1909. 

EDNA V. THOMAS. 


THORNBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion met at the home of Lewis V. and Selina C. 
Smedley on March 5th, 1909. The president read 
a selection from a sermon delivered by John J. 
Cornell at a Methodist Church in Canada. A 
piano was given by Mary E. Williams. 
Joseph G. Williams read a paper on “Reminis- 
cences of John J. Cornell.” He also read a few of 
the miracles of his life, and this aroused great in- 
terest. Nearly all present took part in the discus- 
sion which followed the paper, speaking of his 
faithfulness to his religious life and the simplicity 
and earnestness of his sermons. Mary E. Williams 
again favored us with music. The meeting ad- 
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journed to meet at the home of Jacob and Ada 
Temple on April 2d, 1909. 
HELEN SMEDLEY, Sec. 


THE COMING TYPE. 
Long in the brooding souls of men there lay 
The vision of a nobler type to be; 
A dream that passed as heritage alway 
From sire to son, enriching destiny. 


But who could see this shadowy force within 
Carve out its own beatitudes? Who trace, 

Amid the world’s harsh rivalry and din, 
The silent inner progress of the race? 


Who recognized the nobler type when met 
Along the common pathway of the poor? 

Who could believe the seal of greatness set 
On any deed of humble, homely doer? 


Yet was our nation fashioned and ordained 
To cradle into such a man, 

Born of the people, taught their needs, and trained 
To lead them as the First American. 


The face of Lincoln is a face divine, 

Through which a strong and tender soul shines forth; 
His life stands out, an epic true and fine, 

The story of his country, south and north. 


Not on our coin, but in our hearts let be 
The image of this man of noblest worth; 
Great generations yet to come shall see 
His type the crowning glory of the earth. 
In Unity (Chicago). Mary S. SAVAGE. 


BIRTHS. 


EDWARDS.—Near Mullica Hill, N. J., Second month 
16th, 1909, to Henry and Ivy Estella Edwards, a daughter 
who is named Mabel Duffield. 

HIBBS.—In Ambler, Pa., Third month 14th, 1909, to 
Norman K. and Carrie P. Hibbs, a daughter whose name 
is Kathryn P. Hibbs. 

NICHOLS.—Near Bromley, Marshall Co., Iowa, Sec- 
ond month 19th, 1909, to Fred and Minnie Pyle Nichols, 
a son who is named Lewis Warren Nichols. 

PALMER.—In Cambridge, Mass., Twelfth month 7th, 
1908, to Samuel C. and Margaret B. S. Palmer, a daugh- 
ter who is named Katharine Palmer. 


MARRIAGES. 


WALTON—HANNUM.—On Third month 3rd, 1909, 
at the home of the bride’s parents, near Concordville, Del. 
Co., Pa., Rebecca Eyre Hannum, daughter of Joshua E. 
and Mary D. Hannum, to Horace Kent Walton, son of 
the late Lewis E. and Gertrude Kent Walton, of Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

ROBERTS—LANDELL.—At Friends’ Meeting House, 


Fourth and West Streets, Wilmington, Del., under the | 


care of Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Swarthmore, 


Pa., Mary Coates Landell to Percival R. Roberts, Fifth- | 


day, Third month 11th, 1909. 
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DEATHS. 

BARBER.—In Easton, Md., Third month Ist, 1909, 
Isaac A. Barber, aged 57 years; a member of Third Haven 
Monthly Meeting. 

BIRDSALL.—At his late residence, 1723 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Philadelphia, on Third month 17th, 1909, William 
Wilfred Birdsall, aged 55 years; a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

CLARK.—In Jacksonville, Ill., Third month 16th, 1909, 
Mary E., wife of Joseph A. Clark, and daughter of the 
late John S. and Rachel I. Wright, in her 61st year; a 
member of Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 
She leaves a husband and three children. 

GRIF FITH.—Near East Bethlehem, Washington Co., 
Pa., Second month 24th, 1909, of old age and valvular 
heart disease, Israel Griffith, He was for many years a 
resident of Marshall County, Iowa; after the death of 
his wife, Martha, over a year ago, he went home with 
his brother, to Pennsylvania, where he died. He and his 
wife were both members of Marietta Friends’ Monthly 
Meeting. His remains were brought to Iowa and a funeral 
held in the Marietta Friends’ Meeting House on the 26th. 
A number of Friends gathered and kind words were 
spoken by three Friends present. 

HOLLINGSWORTH.—At Seattle, Washington, Second 
month 5th, 1909, Matilda, wife of John Longstreth Hol- 
lingsworth. She was a devoted wife and mother. 

HENSZEY.—At his home in Philadelphia, Third month 
23rd, 1909, William P. Henszey, in his 77th year. 

MARSH.—At his home, Marshalltown, Iowa, Third 
month tith, 1909, of pneumonia, brought on by exposure 
and severe labor in moving from the farm to the city, he 
being already not strong in health, Orlanda Marsh, in his 
7ist year. He was the oldest son of Milton and Eliza 
G. Marsh, who had passed on before some years ago. 
The funeral was held in Albion, Iowa, on the 13th. He 
leaves a wife, three sons and one brother to mourn their 
loss. N. E. 

NOBLE.—Third Month 14th, 1909, at her home, near 
Jenkintown, Pa., after a brief illness of five days of 
pneumonia, Julia Cadwallader, beloved wife of Thomas 
L. Noble, aged 52 years. She was the daughter of Sam- 
uel C. and Hannah C. Cadwallader, Dolington, Bucks Co., 
Pa. She leaves a husband and one son, aged 15 years. 
A member of Abington Friends’ Meeting, where she was 
interred. Hers was a life beautiful to know and heavenly 
to follow, ever ready to heed the call of her Master. 

PAXSON.—At Woodbourne, Pa., Third month 21st, 
1909, Sarah Rowlett, widow of the late William H. Pax- 
son, in the 83rd year of her age; a member of Bristol 
Monthly Meeting. 

PYLE.—Near La Moille, Marshall Co., Iowa, Fourth 
month 1st, 1909, Sarah Pyle, sister to Isaac H., B. Lewis 
and David C. Pyle of this neighborhood, all the surviving 
children of Isaac and Catherine Pyle, both dead several 
years. Sarah had been a good companion and house- 
keeper for her brother, Howard, and his son, J. Franklin, 
for many years on the farm where her father and mother 
died. She was born in Columbiana County, Ohio. The 
funeral was held on the 3rd, at Marietta Friends’ Meet- 
ing House. N. E. 

SAUNDERS.—tThird month 2nd, 1909, at her home 
in Glenside, Pa., of pneumonia, Margaret P. Saunders, 
widow of Edward H. Saunders, and daughter of the late 
Samuel C. and Priscilla H. Henszey, in the 88th year of 
her age; in her latter years a member of Race Street 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Philadelphia. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Committee on First- 
lay School will hold its regular meeting in Room 1, Race 
Street Meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 3rd, 
1909, at 11 a. m., at which all members are urged to be 
present. 
BENJAMIN F. BATTEN, Clerk, Swarthmore, Pa., 
SUE H. CoLes, Assistant Clerk, Woodstown, N. J. 
Salem (N. J.) First-day School Union will be held at 
Woodstown, N. J., Fourth month 10th, at 10 a.m. Writ- 
ten reports from the various schools will be considered. 
The following subject for discussion, “What can we do 
socially to help the meeting?” will be opened by J. Ber- 
nard Hilliard and Deborah Ballinger. At the afternoon 
session Dr. Bird T. Baldwin will speak upon the sub- 
ject, “Would graded work be an advantage to the First- 
day school?” All interested are cordially invited to at- 
tend and take part. 








In the funeral services of our late friend, Hannah E. 
Bean, published in the Jntelligencer of Third month 6th, 
as copied from a local newspaper, I wish to make a little 
correction. It says, in part, “The services closed with 
a hymn in which all who gathered there joined.” Dur- 
ing the services, not at the close, amid most impressive 
silence, a favorite hymn of the deceased was beautifully 
sung by one of her friends, and no other hymn was sung 

Knowing her great love for truthfulness, and not wish- 
ing any wrong impression to go out as to our mode of 
worship in the College Park Meeting, I hereby send this 
correction. Wm. WALTON. 

San Jose, Cal. 


Emily Wilbur wishes to say she is sorry about the de- 
lay in sending the aprons, but the friends who make them 
have not been very well and, as they are no longer young, 
cannot sew as swiftly as in former days. She did not 
anticipate so many orders—208 thus far. All have been 
carefully registered and will be sent as rapidly as pos- 
sible, but it will be two months before all are completed. 





The Williamson Free School of Mechanical Trades will 
hold its sixteenth annual commencement on Seventh-day 
afternoon, Third month 27th. Isaac H. Clothier, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, will preside, and an ad- 
dress will be given by Franklin S. Edmonds, of Philadel- 
phia. A special train will leave Broad Street Station at 
1.48 p. m., arriving at the school 2.20 p. m., and leaving 
there 5.15 p. m. 

The Trustees of the School are: James C. Brooks, 
Isaac H. Clothier, Lincoln Godfrey, Alfred C. Harrison, 
John Story Jenks, John M. Shrigley and John Wanamaker. 





The Round Table Conference of Teachers of First-day 
Schools, to be held under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee on First-day Schools, will be held at 
Race Street, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, the 3rd, at 
2 p. m. 

The chairman, Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, will speak on 
“Jesus as a Teacher;” Jane P. Rushmore, General Con- 
ference Secretary of First-day Schools, on “Principles and 
Methods for Primary Teachers;” Dr. Benjamin F. Battin, 
of Swarthmore College, on “How to Conduct the Young 
Peoples’ Class;” George A. Walton, of George School, 
“How to Conduct the Bible Class;” Dr. Clyde E. Ehinger, 
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of West Chester State Normal School, “Suggestions for 
Self-Improvement.” 

The Friends of New York, both branches, will hold a 
fellowship conference in the meeting house at 110 Scher- 
merhorn Street, Brooklyn, on Seventh-day, the 27th. 
There will be an afternoon session at 4.30, when the 
topic will be “Social Service in America and Oriental 
Countries,” and the speakers, Gilbert Bowles, of the 
Friends’ Mission in Japan, Dr. Charles McDowell and 
Marion E. Dodd. Supper will be served at 6 p. m. (a 
charge of 25 cents being made). 

At 8 p. m., the topic will be “worship,” which will be 
discussed by Edward B. Rawson and Rebecca N. Taylor. 





Concerning the article from the Outlook, “Praying with 
Lincoln,” in our issue of Third month 6th, Warwick P. 
Miller writes: “As a boy in Alexandria, Va., some sixty- 
eight years ago, I knew the Alfred Cookman referred to, 
as his father, a very noted minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, was stationed there. He was one of 
the passengers who sailed in the S. S. President and was 
never heard of.” He asks whether any of the readers 
of the Intelligencer can tell him “who the Mrs. T. referred 
to is or was.” 


WEEK END CONFERENCE AT GIRARD AVE. 

A Conference on the Ministry will be held in Girard 
Avenue Meeting House, Philadelphia, Fourth month 17th, 
afternoon and evening, under care of the 
Committee of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 

In the afternoon the sub-topics taken up will be “The 
Meaning of the Meeting for Worship” and “The Function 
and Value .of Leadership.” 

“What Do Members Owe the Meeting?” and “The Meet- 
ing and the Ministry” will be the topics of the evening 
session. 


Membership 


Further particulars as to speakers and other arrange- 
ments will be given later. 


SCATTERED SEEDS FUND RAISED. 

Within the last week or two some unexpected and 
very welcome contributions have been made toward Scat- 
tered Seeds deficit, and the total amount now contributed 
amounts to $504.18. In one instance a Friend who was 
asked to contribute laid the matter before the First-day 
school and the members of the school gave $11.38. The 
editors and publishers desire to thank all who have so 
kindly responded to the requests for aid. 

If meetings and First-day schools and isolated Friends 
will do what they can to keep the subscription list as 
large, or larger, than it is at present, the magazine will 
now be self-sustaining, with the continued assistance of 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Educa- 
tion and of Philadelphia First-day School Association. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
Seventh-day evening, Third month 13th, a College Re- 
ception was held in the Men’s Gymnasium. A commit- 
tee, composed of two from each of the four classes, had 
charge of the reception, and did their work very well. 
Many of the students attended, besides a large number 
of visitors. 


With the coming of spring and fine weather, athletic 


activity here at college is in a very flourishing state. 
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Many students have been out for the daily lacrosse prac- 
tice. The prospects for a successful season in this sport 
are very bright. With only a few exceptions, all of last 
year’s team are back, and much good material is devel- 
from the scrub team to fill the The 
James G. Lamb, has arranged a very good 
schedule for the first team, and is trying to get some 
games for the second team. A new system of coaching 
is being tried. A committee of six has been appointed 
from the prominent Alumni lacrosse players, one of which 
will be out every Second-day, Fourth-day and Sixth-day, 
to coach the team. 


oping vacancies. 


manager, 


Base-ball is also being taken up this year, and a sched- 
ule has been arranged. The Athletic Association will 
allow the team to play under the name of Swarthmore 
College, though it hasn’t officially recognized the game. 

On Fifth-day, Third month 18th, Fourth-hour, a Word- 
Pronouncing Contest was held between the two sections 
of First-course in Public Speaking. 

On First-day, Third month 21st, Dr. Hoadley and Dr. 
Holmes spoke in meeting. W. L. J. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

The basket-ball season at George School closed with 
a final game between Lawrenceville and the home team, 
played on the George School floor, on Third month 6th. 
The game was one of the fastest which has been played 
this year, and resulted in a victory for George School, 
with a score of 36-16. 

Arrangements have already been made for the coming 
base-ball season, the schedule being as follows: 

May 1, Bryn Athyn, at George School; May 5, Trenton 
High School, at George School; May 8, Trenton Normal, 
at George School; May 12, Roman Catholic High School, 
at George School; May 15, Art and Textile School of 
Philadelphia, at George School; May 19, Brown Prepara- 
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tory School, at George School; May 22, Northeast Man- 
ual Training School, at George School; June 2, Chest- 
nut Hill Academy, at Chestnut Hill; June 5, William- 
son School, at George School; June 8, Swarthmore Pre- 
paratory School, at George School. 

The Junior Oratorical Contest was held on the even- 
ing of Third month 13th, with the program as follows: 

Piano Solo, Mary A. Smith; “Improvements in the 
Postal Service,” Lewis L. Tanguy; “The Quaker Girl of 
To-day and of Long Ago,” Marion E. Bond; “Our Need 
for Industrial Education,” Edwin C. Zavitz; Violin Solo, 
Carolyn E. Hutton; “Triumphs of Enthusiasm,” Fran- 
ces E. Smith; “The Day of Peace,’ Raymond T. Bye; 
“The Stranger at Our Door,” Arthur L. Smith; Piano 
Solo, Emma G. Walton. 

First place was awarded to Frances E. Smith; second 
place to Arthur L. Smith, and Edwin C. Zavitz received 
honorable mention. 

The executive committee of the George School Associa- 
tion has taken up plans for a swimming pool, and work 
will be begun next summer, with the hope that the thou- 
sand dollars still needed will be received before next fall. 

On Third month 15th a girls’ Penn-Whittier Gymnastic 
Meet was held in the gymnasium at George School. About 
fifteen members from each society took part in the ex- 
ercises and apparatus work. The judges were: Miss 
Eyre, of Newtown, and Miss Branson, of Philadelphia, who 
awarded the banner to the Whittiers, that society hav- 
ing gained one more point than the Penns. The medal 
was awarded to Rebecca Wilson, also a Whittier, who 
did the best individual work. 

The last lecture of the season was delivered by Dr. 
H. H. Powers, President of the Bureau of University 
Travel of Boston, on Third month 20th. The topic, “Art 
and Travel,” was one with which Dr. Powers is perfectly 
familiar, and was illustrated by an excellent series of 
stereopticon slides. 


CALENDAR (1811 I St., N. W.), visited by Mary | Anna T. Chambers. 
THIRD MONTH 26TH (6TH-DAY). Travilla, at 11 a. m. —Girard Ave. Junior Conference, 
—Friends’ High School, Moores- London Grove Friends’ Associa- | Phila., 9.45 a. m. “The Religious 
town, N. J. Elocutionary Contest, at 8 tion. “Sunderland P. Gardner,” by | Press.’’ Discussion opened by R. Bar- 
p. m. ; Jennie P. Yeatman. “Are the Pastor- | clay Spicer, Editor of Friends’ Intel- 


al Needs of Our Meeting Met?” by 


THIRD MONTH 27TH (7TH-DAY). 
—Fellowship meeting at Schermer- 
horn St., Brooklyn. For program, see 
Notes and Annoucements. 
Commencement of Williamson 
Free School of Mechanical Trades, at 


the school in Delaware Co., Pa., at 
2.20 p. m. 

—In New York City, Friends of 
both branches, a fellowship confer- 


ence, at Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, 
at 4.30, 6 and 8 p. m. 
vice in America and in Oriental Coun- 
tries.” Gilbert Bowles of Japan, Dr. 
Chas. McDowell, Marion E. Dodd. In 
the evening, “Worship,” discussion in- 
troduced by Edward B. Rawson and 
Rebecca N. Taylor. 
THIRD MONTH 28TH (1ST-DAY). 
—Joseph S. Walton expects to at- 
tend W. Phila. Meeting, 35th St. and 
Lancaster Ave., at 11 a. m. 
—Meeting in Washington, 
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Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder made 


from Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 


—made from grapes— 


Royal Baking Powder conveys to food the most healthful of fruit 


properties and renders it superior in flavor and wholesomeness. 





